Permanent Painting

had been bleached by the sunlight remained white
in the dark closet at the end of the experiment. This
would, therefore, prove that when a picture has turned
yellow it can safely be exposed to the sunlight in
order to bring it back to its natural brilliancy, pro-
vided, of course, that no part of it has been painted
with asphaltum or bitumen, for the asphaltum and
bitumen instead of bleaching in the light become
black. To those who are interested in this photo-chem-
ical experiment, the author refers to his paper on "The
Influence of Sunlight on Paints and Varnishes/' Jour-
nal Society of Chemical Industry, April 15, 1908, No.
7, Vol. XXVII.
Nearly all of the varnishes, with few exceptions,
contribute largely to this deterioration of oil paint-
ings, because the coloring matter in a dark place or
away from the brilliant light changes from a neutral
or invisible to a yellowish tint, which is due to a direct
decomposition of chlorophyll into one of its lower
bodies. A similar line of experiments were conducted
with such resins as Manila copal, West Coast copal,
and Zanzibar copal, all of which turned yellow even
though no linseed oil was present. It is, therefore,
easy to conclude that these and all fossil resins con-
tain coloring matters similar to those present in grass,
flaxseed, and in some instances, turpentine.
Furthermore, all of these fossil resins when used
for making varnish are reduced or fluxed in a solution
of linseed oil. The varnishes which, however, do not
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